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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION 


By Dr. Raymond J Adie 


For almost two hundred years Britain has had the 
tradition of leading the world in polar exploration. 
Both in the north and in the south, British explorers 
have set themselves against the harsh elements of 
nature and the hardships of isolation in an attempt to 
advance our scientific knowledge of these remote 
parts of the Earth. It is in this same tradition that 
during the past twenty-five years the British Antarctic 
Survey has been responsible for the continuing 
exploration of that part of the South American 
Sector of Antarctica known as British Antarctic 
Territory. 

During his circumnavigation of the globe Captain 
Cook discovered in 1775 both the South Sandwich 
Islands and South Georgia, but it was not until 1819 
that the South Shetland Islands were sighted by 
William Smith. In the following year the peninsular 
sector of Antarctica was discovered by another 


Englishman, Edward Bransfield. The names of Powell 


and Weddell figured prominently in Antarctic ex- 
ploration of this period, and during 1837-43 Sir 
James Clark Ross led the first British scientific expedi- 
tion to the Antarctic—to make observations on the 
Earth’s magnetic field and locate the South Magnetic 
Pole. 

At the turn of the century the Pole-seeking expedi- 
tions of Captain Scott and Sir Ernest Shackleton 
earned great prestige for this country, especially since 
their scientific discoveries were far-reaching and 
revealed the true nature of the interior of continental 
Antarctica. As a young geologist, the former Vice- 
Chancellor of this University, Sir Raymond Priestley, 
accompanied both Shackleton’s 1907-09 expedition 
and Scott’s ill-fated 1910-13 expedition. His contribu- 
tions to Antarctic geology and glaciology were out- 
standing, and to this day his publications are standard 
works. 

As far as Antarctic exploration was concerned, the 
between-wars period was quiet, and only the British 
Graham Land Expedition, 1934-37, attempted any 
serious work in peninsular Antarctica. Of course, 
during the early decades of this century an important 
Antarctic whaling industry had been built up and 
the main pelagic activities were concentrated in the 
Southern Ocean with shore stations in South Georgia. 
With the advent of World War II, prowling German 
raiders took advantage of the isolation of Norwegian 
and British whaling fleets in the South Atlantic, 
destroying almost two-thirds of them by 1941. At 
about this time, the abandoned whaling facilities used 
by the Germans at Deception Island, in the South 
Shetlands, were destroyed by the British, who began 
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to take a greater interest in this remote part of the 
world, despite the restrictions of wartime conditions. 
To observe and forecast the weather conditions in the 
South Atlantic the Royal Navy established in 1941 
the first meteorological station at Port Stanley in the 
Falkland Islands. With this same objective in view, a 
Royal Navy Antarctic expedition under the code 
name of ‘Operation Tabarin’ (the forerunner of the 
British Antarctic Survey) was formed in 1943, and 
during that southern summer of 1943-44 two Antarc- 
tic scientific stations were occupied, one at Deception 
Island and the other at Port Lockroy on the mainland 
of the Antarctic Peninsula. In 1946 the expedition 
became civilian and it came under the control of the 
Colonial Office. In its newly constituted form, the 
Falkland Islands Dependencies Survey embarked on 
a programme of systematic exploration in the 
Antarctic Peninsula. At first, the field work included 
long and sometimes difficult sledge journeys to prepare 
reconnaissance topographic and geological maps of 
this unknown 1,000-mile-long territory, while at the 
bases meteorology and biology were the main pro- 
grammes. Year by year it became possible to carry 
out more detailed field work and to increase the 
activity at the bases by undertaking additional scienti- 
fic disciplines. As the field work progressed to new 
and unknown areas, existing bases were closed and 
new ones were opened to avoid travelling long 
distances to the sphere of the field operations. 
Although oversnow vehicles and aircraft were used to 
support field parties, dogs and sledges were often 
found to be a more satisfactory means of transport in 
the heavily crevassed glacier and plateau areas of the 
Antarctic Peninsula. 

By 1957-58, the peak of the International Geo- 
physical Year activities in Antarctica, the Survey had 
already been long established and it was therefore 
able to make major contributions in the synoptic 
sciences. This in no way curtailed the field pro- 
grammes, which flourished, and many new areas were 
probed for the first time. 

As a direct result of the success of international co- 
operation during the I.G.Y. in 1959 the twelve 
participating nations signed the Antarctic Treaty, 
which in effect set aside all sovereignty claims on 
Antarctic territories for the next 30 years and freed 
Antarctica for the peaceful pursuit of science and 
exploration. To administer the scientific aspects and 
to ensure maximum international co-operation, the 
Scientific Committee on Antarctic Research was set 
up and its Working Groups in the various disciplines 
took responsibility for guiding programmes along the 
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most productive lines and ensured that there was no 
duplication of effort by participating countries. 

In 1962 the name of the former Falkland Islands 
Dependencies Survey was altered to the British 
Antarctic Survey to avoid aggravating political 
tensions which existed between Great Britain and the 
Argentine over the Falkland Islands. Control of the 
Survey remained with the Colonial Office, but the 
scientific programmes were formulated by an Ad- 
visory Committee of the Royal Society. When the 
Colonial Office merged with the Commonwealth 
Office the Survey’s control temporarily changed 
hands, but in April 1967 it was decided to constitute 
the Survey as a component body of the Natural 
Environment Research Council of the Department for 
Education and Science. 

Since 1950 the Directorship of the Survey had been 
in the hands of Sir Vivian Fuchs, who was to lead the 
Trans-Antarctic Expedition in 1955-58. Almost 50 
years after his first expedition, Sir Raymond Priestley 
was recalled from retirement to deputise for Sir 
Vivian, and it was in this period that considerable 
thought was given to the problem of completing 
laboratory work and the publication of the final 
results of field exploration. In the earlier years of the 
Survey many important discoveries were made, 
especially in the earth sciences, but it was a constant 
problem to encourage field workers to complete their 
work. Some of them sought places in universities with 
a view to obtaining a higher degree, but unfortunately 
much of the field work remained unpublished. 

In 1956 Sir Raymond concluded there was con- 
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siderable merit in attempting some form of collabora- 
tion between the Survey and British universities, 
primarily with a view to finalising the results of 
Antarctic exploration. For fairly obvious reasons he 
chose the earth sciences as a start in this experiment, 
and he successfully negotiated a contract between the 
Survey and this University to establish a geological 
unit within the Geology Department, thus providing 
an ideal environment for the preliminary training of 
geologists prior to their tour of Antarctic duty and 
facilities for laboratory work on their return. The first 
three years of this experiment were so successful that 
comparable units were established for the biological 
sciences and pure geophysics in universities with 
specific interests in Antarctic work. 

The British Antarctic Survey earth sciences unit 
has now functioned as an integral part of the Geology 
Department of this University for the past 12 years, 
and during this time 22 major monographs and over 
100 shorter papers on Antarctic earth sciences have 
been published. In addition, the University has con- 
ferred 12 Ph.D. and 4 M.Sc. degrees on Survey 
personnel for their researches. 

Of all the countries participating in Antarctic re- 
search and exploration, Britain is the only one to have 
achieved such close co-operation with the universities, 
co-operation which, in terms of productivity, has 
handsomely justified the expenditure of large sums on 
Antarctic field exploration. Many other countries are 
indeed envious of the success of this scheme, and it 
has come to be recognised that ‘Antarctic geology is 
synonymous with the University of Birmingham’. 
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